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Communications. BALANCE OF TRADE. 


‘np or rraE | We have shown in a former communi- 
To the Editors of the Philadelphia Register. | cation, that, in the commerce between 
I enclose you an essay from the Phila- | nations where sound currencies exist, 
delphia Gazette of May Ist, 1816.— balances of trade are never paid in spe- 
Though particularly intended for and | cie, but are liquidated by merchandize 
— to that time, it contains some | immediately or eventually. In countries 
useful observations very perspicuously | like the United States, where the cur- 
expressed, and is worthy of preserva- | rency is depreciated paper, specie being 
tion. I disagree however with the writer, | thrown out of its accustomed employ- 
in the opinion that there would be no | ment asa circulating medium, forms a 
difficulty in preserving a specie curren- | part of the national capital of commo- 
cy, if bank notes were once entirely dis- | dities which may be exported. It is not 
pensed with. Gold and silver are gene- | therefore because we owed a balance to 
y 1 ’ jo j ~ ‘ j . 
Sit ofthe cotid, and Gem thal: tuall | poresd. to Europe, bet bocnton Spam 
bulk are very easily transported from | since the bank suspensions, was one of 
one country to another. When the ba- | the most profitable articles of traffic that 
lance of trade is against us, and we can could be exported. It went abroad, not 
sell none of the products of our country in liquidation of a balance, but for the 
to foreign nations at such a price as to | same reason that cotton and tobacco did, 
pay the shipper for the money expended } because its relative value at home, com- 
for them here and the cost of sending pared with our paper currency, render- 
them to Europe, he will not carry out | ed it a profitable article of commerce. 
merchandize wherewith to pay for the | The common supposition that specie 
goods he intends to purchase, but will | payments cannot be resumed by our 
endeavour to procure bills of exchange. | bank until the balance of trade is in our 
While this can be had they will be gene- | favour, is entirely fallacious. Specie 
rally preferred, because the premium | may now be imported with as much faci~- 
will be little if any more than the ex- lity as any other valuable commodity, 
pense of shipping specie ; but in a little | say cloths or wine. The importation of 
while this source is exhausted; and he |! ten millions of dollars in coin would not 
must look to something else. He may | increase the balances due by us to fo- 
vowed sgh Pape = pty! mer com- | oe meine gi honn7g a one a 
nodities and sell them ata far less price ' of goods. But why is it not imported ¢ 
than they cost him, or must carry specie || Why simply because it is not wanted—. 
upon which the loss will not be so great. || And why is it not wanted? Because the 
Will not this take away the circulating | depreciated paper currency is used as a 
medium ? C.R. ji circulating medium in its place. When 
Vou. I. K 
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will it be imported ?—When it is want- 
ed, and that want can only exist when 
the currency is restored by the removal 
of the excess of bank issues, which has 
occasioned the depreciation—Then, and 
not until then will coins resume their 
wonted functions. 

Some persons imagine that in order to 
resume specie payments, the banks have 
nothing to do but to import a large quan- 
tity of specie. This is a mistake. If 
fifty millions of dollars were imported, 
and the paper currency were to remain 
undiminished, whilst the banks resumed 
specie payments, so far from the matter 
being mended it would be rendered 
worse.-—There would be an addition to 
the whole currency of fifty millions, and 
a relative depreciation of the whole to 
that extent would be the result. What 
then would be the consequence? Why 
that our foreign balance of trade would 
be fifty millions greater, and that the 
demand for property to pay it with, 
would send back the very dotlars which 
by their importation had added to the 
depreciation of the currency. It is all 


‘delusion to talk of importing specie. Let 


the currency be restored by a proper 
and gradual diminution of its amount, 
and specie will always be ready to fill 
up the vacuum. We believe there is al- 
ready a sufficiency for the purpose. If 
there be not, the deficiency will be soon 
supplied from abroad—and it only re- 
quires that specie should be wanted for a 
circulating medium to insure the public 
as much as they wish. 

- Our situation with respect to specie is 
precisely analogous to the following sup- 
posed case. A wise nation once in order 
to regulate the dealings of its citizens, 
adopted a certain standard for measure- 
ment, called a yard stick, This stand- 
ard was deposited in an office establish- 
ed for.the purpose, where every person 
who made use of one, was obliged to re- 
sort occasionally for the purpose of as- 
certaining that the length of the one in 
his possession had not been diminished. 
So long as the standard was consulted, 
there was no variation throughout the 
community in their measures. <A yard 
of cloth was a yard of cloth all over the 
world. At length, however, the people 
began to imagine that, from long habit, 
they had acquired such a complete know- 
ledge of the length of the standard mea- 
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sure, that.it was no longer necessary to 
resort to it, and the office was abolished. 
In a year or two afterwards, it was how- 
ever discovered by some travellers who 
had visited the different parts of the 
country, that in all the principal cities, 
towns and villages, the yard stick was 
of a different length—In some it had 
shrunk or been cut off, five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or even five and twenty per 
cent. Still, however, the honest tolks 
every where most stoutly maintained, 
‘that there was no diminution in the 
length of their measures. They account- 
‘ed for the apparent difference, by as- 
| serting that the old standard yard stick 
had grown longer, and that it was all a 
|mistake to suppose that there was any 
real difference between the others. This 
delusion lasted a long while, until com- 
mon sense cleared it up. Every body 
‘then acknowledged that they had been in 
an error, and called out lustily for the 
re-establishment of the standard office. 
| But alas, it was said that the standard 
| was sent abroad and could not be again 
| obtained. This however was ascertained 
to be a mistake. The standard was care- 
_fully preserved in the iron chest of an 
| honest inhabitant of the land of steady 
habits, who had constantly adhered to 
_the use of it in all his dealings. When 
application was made to him for the loan 
| of it, he replied, that whenever the peo- 
ple were really in earnest about return- 
ing to the use of it, they should have it. 
But unfortunately it happened, that al- 
though every body called out for the 
standard, nobody in reality was serious 
about.using it, and the community work- 
ed along in the old way with yard sticks 
of different lengths. , 
Suppose it were said, that we could 
not import any Madeira wine into the 
country because the balance of trade is 
against us, would not the idea be laugh- 
ed at by every man of common under- 
standing f—~And why does not the same 
absurdity appear when specie is spoken 
of? They are equally valuable commodi- 
ties, and wine is as much the price of 
specie, as specie is of wine. The reason 
we do not then have gold and silver in 
circulation, is precisely the same, as if 
the reason why there was no wine im- 
ported, was that every body was satis- 
fied with whiskey as a substitute. Let 














a demand be created for any particular 
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article, sufficient to pay the expenses of 
importation with a mercantile profit, no 
matter what it is, or whether the balance 
of trade be in favour of or against the 
country, and it will be brought to mar- 
ket, as certain as the commercial princi- 
ple exists. It is all idle to reason against 
facts so palpable as this, and it may be 
taken as an incontrovertible position, 
that we shall not want for specie, after 
we have seriously resolved to use it as 
our circulating medium. Z. 
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Historical and Literary Transactions, vol. 1, 
by the Historical and Literary Committee of 
the American Philosophical Society—pp 464 
—Abm. Small, Philadelphia. 


When we reflect, that among the first 
emigrants to Pennsylvania, there were 
many well informed men, who had lei- 
sure and capacity to write, it has been 
difficult to account for the want of accu- 
rate information concerning the condi- 
tion, habits and usages of the aborigines, 
which the friendly intercourse of those 
peaceful times, afforded so ample an op- 
portunity to obtain. William Penn, in 
some of his letters to his friends in Eng- 
land, furnishes an outline of the charac- 
ter of the Indians, and portrays with 
much feeling and emphasis, the distin- 
guished kindness and fidelity displayed 
toward him and his associates, by the 
hospitable and high minded sovereigns 
of the wilderness. Anthony Benezet, 
whose sympathies were awakened, and 
whose charities extended toward the na- 
tives, in common with all other classes 
of men who became obnoxious to oppres- 
sion, collected and published, more than 
fifty years ago, some interesting traits, 
which shed light upon their character. 
Proud, in his History (or perhaps, more 
correctly, in his materials for a history,) 
of Pennsylvania, has some valuable pas- 
sages which introduce us to an acquaint- 
ance with our red brethren, whilst sub- 
sequent writers have occasionally added 
to the small stock of intelligence, which 
has accumulated during the progress of 
more than a century. The most how- 
ever that can be said of the information 
thus acquired and preserved, is that it 
was desultory in manner, and barren in 
point of facts, compared with the variety 
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and extent of the subject. The neglect 
of a_topic so interesting, until this re- 
mote period, would seem to afford but 
little expectation that authentic -matter 
could be obtained for compiling an ac- 
count of those Indians who dwelt upon 
the soil of Pennsylvania at the time 
when its truly illustrious and benevolent 
founder declared it to be an asylum for 
the oppressed, and constituted it the 
birth place of religious and civil liberty! 
Unpropitious, however, as the attempt 
might appear, the Historical Committee 
have succeeded in the production of a 
volume, which we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce, to be the most interesting book 
of its kind which has ever issued from 
the American press. The first part of 
this volume contains an account of the 
Indian nations who once inhabited Penn- 
sylvania, and is supplied by the venera- 
ble John Heckewelder, of Bethlehem, 
who, during many years of his life, re- 
sided among the natives, and who ap- 
pears to be intimately acquainted with 
their character and habits. The second 
part of the work, is a correspondence 
between John Heckewelder and Peter 
S. Duponceau, esq. respecting the lan- 
guages of the American Indians, with a 
report from the pen of the latter gentle- 
man, addressed to the Historical Com- 
mittee on the general character and 
forms of those languages, exhibiting the 
most learned elucidation of that subject, 
which has perhaps ever been submitted 
to the reading world. 

Before we proceed to make a few ex- 
tracts from the volume before us, we can- 
not refrain from remarking, that the pub- 
lic is mainly indebted for its existence 
to the late amiable and excellent Doctor 
Wistar. At his particular request, his 
friend Heckewelder was induced to com- 
municate the information which makes 
up the body of the work, and he was thus 
instrumental in preserving a mass of 
knowledge, which in all probability might 
otherwise have been lost to mankind.— 
It needs not the humble pen which now 
nioves, to add a line of grateful praise 
upon the urn of the lamented Wistar, in 
order to render it an object of more 
affectionate contemplation, though the 
heart which dictates this tribute to one 
of his disinterested and useful labours, 
feels (and more than he will feel,) that 
the worth of that uncommon mam ex: 
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pands and magnifies before the mind, as 
time removes us from the sad and so- 


lemn hour of his dissolution. ‘: 


Education. 


The first step that parents take towards the 
education of their chil 

for future happiness, by impressing upon their 
tender minds, that they are indebted for their 
existence to a great, good and benevolent 
Spirit, who not only has given them life, but 
has ordained them for certain great purposes. 
That he has given them a fertile extensive 
country well stocked with game of every 
kind for their subsistence, and that by one of 
his inferior spirits he has also sent down to 
them from above corn, pumpkins, squashes, 
beans and other vegetables for their nourish- 
ment; all which blessings their ancestors 
have enjoyed for a great number of ages. 
That this great Spirit looks down upon the 
Indians, to see whether they are grateful to 
him and make him a due return for the many 
benefits he has bestowed, and therefore that 
it is their duty to show their thankfulness by 
worshipping him, and doing that which is 
pleasing in his sight. 

When this instruction is given in the form 
of precepts, it must not be supposed that it 
is done in an authoritative or forbidding tone, 
but, on the contrary, in the gentlest and most 
persuasive manner: nor is the parent’s autho- 
rity ever supported by harsh or compulsive 
means; no whips, no punishments, no threats 
are even used to enforce commands or com- 
pel obedience. The child’s pride is the feel- 
ing to which an appeal is made, which proves 
successful in almust every instance. A father 
needs only to say in the presence of his chil- 
dren: “1 want such a thing done; I want one 
of my children to go upon such an errand; 
let me see who is the good child that will do 
it!” This word good operates, as it were, by 
magic, and the children immediately vie with 
each other to comply with the wishes of their 
parent. Ifa father sees an old decrepid man 
or woman pass by, led along by a child, he 
will draw the attention of his own children to 
the object by saying: “ What a good child 
that must be, which pays such attention to 
the aged! That child, indeed, looks forward 
to the time when it will likewise be old!” or 

-he will say, “May the great Spirit, who looks 
upon him, grant this good child a long life!” 

This method of conveying instruction is, I 
believe, common to most Indian nations; it is 
so, at least, amongst all those that I have be- 
come acquainted with, anc lays the founda- 
tion for that voluntary submission to their 
chiefs, for which they are so remarkable. 
Thus has been maintained for ages, without 
convulsions and without civil discords, this 
traditional government, of which the world, 
perhaps, does not offer another example; a 

government in which there are. nv positive 
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dren, is to. prepare them, 
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laws, but only long established habits and cus- 
toms; no code of jurisprudence, but the ex. 
perience of former times; no magistrates, but 
advisers, to whom the people, nevertheless, 
pay a willing and implicit obedience, in which 
age confers rank, wisdom gives power, and 
moral goodness secures a title to universal 
respect. Ali this seems to be effected by the 
simple means of an excellent mode of educa- 
tion, by which a strong attachment to ancient 
customs, respect for age, and the love of vir- 
tue are indeliby impressed upon the minds 
of youth, so that these impressions acquire 
strength as time pursues its course, and as 
they pass through successive generations. 


neal 


Remarkable Anecdote. 


There were in the village of La Chine, 
two remarkable Indians, the one for his sta- 
ture, being six feet four inches in height, and 
the other for his strength and activity. These 
two meeting together one day in the street 
(a third being present) the former in a high 
tone made use of some insulting language to 
the other, which he could not well put up 
with: he called him a coward, said he was 
his inferior in every respect, and so provoked 
his anger, that unable any longer-to contain 
himself, the latter instantly replied: “ You 
have grossly insulted me; but I will prevent 
you from doing the like again!” and at the 
same moment stabbed him through the body 
with his knife, so that he dropped down dead 
by his side. The alarm being immediately 
spread through the village, a crowd of Indians 
assembled, and the murderer having seated 
himself on the ground by the side of the 
dead body, coolly awaited his fate, which he 
could not expect to be any other than imme- 
diate death, particularly as the cry of the 
people was * Kill him! kill him!” But al- 
though he placed his body and head in a pro. 
per posture to receive the stroke of the toma. 
hawk, no one attempted to lay hands on him; 
but after removing the dead body from where 
it lay, they left him alone. Not meeting here 
with his expected fate, he rose from this place 
for a more public part of the village, and 
there lav down on the ground in the hope of 
being the sooner despatched; but the spec- 
tators, after viewing him, all retired again. 
Sensible that his life was justly forfeited, and 
anxious to be relieved from a state of sus- 
pence, he took the resolution to go to the 
mother of the deceased, an aged widow, 
whom he addressed in these words: * Wo- 
man, I have killed thy son: he had insulted 
me, it is true; but still he was thine, and his 
life was valuable to thee. I, therefure, now 
surrender myself up to thy will. Direct as 
thou wilt have it, and relieve me speedily 
from misery.” To which the woman answer- 
ed: * Thou hast, indeed, killed my son who 
was dear to me, and the only supporter I had 
in my old age. One life is already lost, and 
to take thine on that account, cannot be of 











any service to me, nor better my situation. 
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‘no service to thee, but rather a trouble and 


or shape. 


Thou hast, however, a son, whom if thou wilt 
give me in the place of my son whom thou 
hast slain, all shall be wiped away.” The 
murderer then replied: “ Mother, my son is 
yet but a child ten years old, and can be of 


charge: but here am I, truly capable of sup- 
porting and maintaining thee: if thou wilt re- 
ceive me as thy son, nothing shall be wanting 
on my part to make thee comfortable while 
thou livest.””. The woman approving of the 
proposal, forthwith adopted him as her son, 
and took the whole family to her house. 


Treaties. 


In early times, when Indian nations, after 
long and bloody wars, met together for the 
purpose of adjusting their differences, or con- 
cluding a peace with each other, it was their 
laudable custom, as a token of their sincerity, 
to remove out of the place where the peace- 
makers were sitting, all warlike weapons and 
instruments of destruction, of whatever form 
“For,” said they, ‘* when we are 
engaged in a good work, nothing that is bad 
must be visible. We are met together to for- 
give and forget, to dury the destructive wea- 
pon, and put it quite out of sight; we cast 
away from us the fatal instrument that has 
caused so much grief to our wives and chil- 
dren, and has been the source of so many 
tears. It is our earnest hope and wish that it 
may never be dug up again.” So particular 
were they on this point, that if a single wea- 
pon had been in sight, while a treaty was ne- 
gotiating, it would have disturbed their minds 
by recalling the memory of past events, and 
instead (as they say) of gladdening their 
hearts, by the prospect of a speedy. peace, 
would, on the contrary, have filled them with 
sorrow. 

Nor would they even permit any warlike 
weapons to remain within the limits of their 
council fire, when assembled together about 
the ordinary business of government. It 
might, they said, have a bad effect, and de- 
feat the object for which they had met. It 
might be a check on some of the persons as- 
sembled, and perhaps, prevent those who 
had a just complaint or representation to 
make, from speaking their minds freely. 
William Penn, said they, when he treated 
with them, adopted this ancient mode of 
their ancestors, and convened them under a 
grove of shady trees, where the little birds 
on their boughs were warbling their sweet 
notes. In commemoration of these conferen- 
ces (which are always to Indians a subject of 
pleasing remembrance) they frequently as- 
sembled together in the woods, in some sha- 
dy spot as nearly as possible similar to those 
where they used to meet their brother M- 
guon, and there lay all his ‘* words”’ or speeches, 
with those of his descendants, on a blanket 
or clean piece of bark, and with great satis- 
faction go successively over the whole. This 
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practice (which I have repeatedly witnessed) 
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continued until the year 1780, when the dis- 
turbances which then took place put an end 
to it, probably for ever. 

These pleasing remembrances, these sa- 
cred usages areno more. “ When we treat 
with the white people,” do the Indians 1.0w 
say, ““we have not the choice of the spot 
where the messengers are to meet. When 
we are called upon to conclude a peace, (and 
what a peace ?) the meeting no longer takes 
place inthe shady grove, where the innocent 
little birds with their cheerful songs, seem as 
if they wished to soothe and enliven our 
minds, tune them to amity and concord, and 
take a part in the good work for which we 
are met. Neither is it at the sacred council 
house, that we are invited to assemble. No! 
—It is at some of those horrid places, sur- 
rounded with mounds and ditches, where the 
most destructive of all weapons, where great 
guns are gaping at us with their wide mouths, 
as if ready to devour us; and thus we are 
prevented from speaking our minds freely, 
as brothers ought to do!” 


| mtiatnieetll 
———— 
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SATURDAY SERMON. 
No. 2. 


“ The slothful man saith, there is a lion with- 
out, I shall be slain in the streets. —PROVERBs, 
xxii. 13. 

It appears from this ancient text, that 
human nature was in the days of Solo- 
mon the same that it is now; and it is 
probable that there never was a time 
when indolence did not exist, or when it 
did not endeavour to conceal itself by 
specious apologies. 

The danger to which the inhabitants 
of populous Judea were exposed from the 
incursions of lions, was probably entirely 
insufficient to cause apprehension in the 
most timorous; but it is likely that it 
was as important as many of the reasons 
which we now urge to ourselves, to ex- 
cuse a delay of those exertions which are 
necessary to our own improvement, or a 
failure in performing the duties of social 
life. It is melancholy that we should 
thus not only yield up our time, but de- 
base and weaken our reason by forcing 
it to minister to the sacrifice. We are 
not satisfied with going wrong, till we 
can silence the voice that would point 
us right. 

Sometimes, however, those who cannot 
reproach themselves with thus being their 





own enemies, find a decay of intellectual 
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activity. Every man who has endeavour- | 
ed to mark the passing time by some ad- 
vance in knowledge or wisdom, must 
have had frequent occasion to lament the 
recurrence of listless indolence. ‘There 
are times when the “ proud resolve and 
purpose high” fade entirely from our 
minds, and we feel a temporary death of 
all the better faculties of the mind. A 
morbid inaction extends over the whole 
intellect, and the passions and affections 
and energies of the soul are all swallow- 
ed up by one predominant feeling—the 
hatred of exertion. We seem to have 
lost our identity, for we are not deprived 
of the power of regulating our actions by 
our will, but the will itself is taken from 
us, 

If there be any method of counteract- 
ing this tendency to indelence, it ought 
to be received with gladness by every 
one who wishes to be something more 
than those 


“ Fruges consumere nati,” 

born to consume the fruits of the earth. 

To those in whom ambition is extinct 
and emulation powerless—who wish for. 
nothing higher or happier than the luxu- 
ry of inaction, this sermon is not ad- 
dressed, for I cannot call loud enough to 
break the slumbers of wilful idleness, or 
awaken the torpor of stupidity. 

Indolence generally commences by 
procrastination. When we feel dis- 
posed to be industrious, we sometimes 
sit down to consider what we ought to 
do first. While thus engaged, our zeal 
evaporates ; imagination spreads her fairy 
_— before us, and we follow delight- 
ed in their train: or perhaps our atten- 
tion becomes entangled in the consider- 
ation of consequences, and while delibe- 
rating what to do, the time has passed 
in which we should have been in action. 


This first loss of time is, however, of but |; 


little importance when compared with 
what it draws after it. When we know 
what we ought to do, we seldom recover 
ourselves immediately, but suffer the 
first relapse to be an inducement to a 
second: we know that part of the day is 
out of our power, and therefore care less 
about the remainder. These evils should 
teach us to guard with the utmost care- 
fulness against the beginning of evil; 
and an excellent rule for this purpose 
would be, to commence something imme- 


diately, whenever we feel disposed to in- 
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dustry, no matter how unimportant it 
may be in itself, and to employ ourselves 
with it tili something better occur to us, 
We should thus, not only employ to ad- 
vantage many short portions of time 
which are generally lost, but would pre- 
serve our vigour unslackened and our 
ardour uncooled for undertakings of 
greater moment. 

When we shall have acted upon this 
rule for a short time, the power of habit 
will guide us when our way is dull and 
not jiighted up by amusement, and will 
carry us forward when we are forsaken 
by the more active impulse of enthu- 
siasm. 

We are often disposed to defer our 
industry to another time, not only be- 
cause we have not determined what 
should be done, but from a fear of the 
difficulty or disagreeableness of what is 
certainly the “order of the day.” If we 
would learn from our own experience, 
we should always know, that delibera- 
tion upon a disagreeable duty, is much 
more painful than the performance of it. 
Sometimes when we have commenced, 
we feel a pleasure in proceeding, “an 
interest arises in the matter in hand 
that carries us pleasantly forward,” and 
we find all our anticipations unfounded. 
Even when it is really painful, we are 
more than paid when it is over by the 
pleasure of success, and by the reflection 
that it is not yet to be done. But with- 
out all this, it ought to be considered 
below. the dignity of a reasonable being, 
to obey no impulse but that derived from 
the wish of immediate gratification.— 
Though the present is on many accounts 
the most valuable part of this life, we 
ought not to suffer its influence to pre- 
ponderate so far, as to cast darkness and 
difficulty upon the future. 

YORICK. 


Public Affairs. 
Fifteenth Congress. 


SECOND SESSION. 














SENATE. 

Feb. 24.—Mr. Lacock, from the select com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, made a re- 
port on the transactions of the Seminole war. 
This report is in decided reprehension of the 
acts of the commanding general. 








Feb. 27.—The bill from the other House, to 
authorise the .people of Missouri to form a 
constitution, was agreed to with the exception 
of the clause prohibiting slavery, which was 
stricken out. 


ee ce 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Feb. 25.—The engrossed resolution request- 
ing the President of the United States to 
cause astronomical observations to be made 
to ascertain the longitude of the Capitol from 
any known meridian in Europe, was read the 
third time, passed and sent to the Senate. 

The House proceeded to the consideration 
of the report of the committee of the whole, 
on the subject of the Bank of the United 
States. 

The question on disagreeing to the resolu- 
tion to repeal the charter, was decided-—Ayes 
‘120—Noes 30. 

The question on cisagreeing to Mr. Trim- 
ble’s resolution to issue a scire facias, was de- 
cided—Ayes 116—Noes 39. 

The House then took up the amendments 
reported by the committee to the bill “to en- 
force the provisions which relate to the right 
of voting for directors,” which after much 
discussion, and the rejection of several mo- 
tions, were agreed to, aid the question was 
taken on ordering the bill to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and decided in the affir- 
mative— Ayes 98—Noes 38. 

Feb. 26.—T he bank bill was read the third 
time, passed, and sent to the Senate. 

The House in committee of the whole pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the resolution 
from the Senate, proposing an amendment to 
the constitution of the United States, so far as 
to make uniform the mode of electing repre- 
sentatives and electors of President and Vice 
President. After some discussion, in which 
the circumstance of the little time left of the 
session, appeared to operate, more than an 
opinion of its impropriety, against it, the 
amendment was decided to be laid on the ta- 
ble—Ayes 79—Noes 73. 

Feb, 27.—The following message, under 
the date of yesterday, was received from the 
President of the United States, by the hands 
of Mr. J. J. Monroe. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States : 

The treaty of amity, settlement, and limits, 
between the United States and his Catholic 
Majesty, having been, on the part of the 
United States, ratified, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, copies of it are now 
transmitted to Congress. As the ratification 
on the part of Spain may be expected to take 
place during the recess of Congress, I recom- 
mend to their consideration the adoption of 
such legislative measures, contingent upon 
the exchange of the ratifications, as may be 
necessary or expedient for carrying the treaty 
into effect, in the interval between the ses-\ 
sions, and until Congress, at their next session, 
may see fit to make further provision on the 
subject. JAMES MONROE. 


CONGRESS. 
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The message was read, and referred to the 
committee on foreign relations, and permis- 
sion given to the committee to sit during the 
sittings of the House. 

Mr. Holmes, from that committee, subse- 
quently reported a bill, authorising the Pre- 
sident of the United States to take possession 
of East and West Florida, for the transporta- 
tion thence of the Spanish authorities, and 
providing for the temporary government of 
the territory, &c. which was twice read. 


a 


‘ 


[From the National Intelligencer, Feb. 25.] 


It is seldom that we have had so accepta- 
ble an office to perform, as that of announ- 
cing to our readers the unanimous ratification 
by the Senate, of a treaty of amity, settle- 
ment, and limits, between the United States 
and Spain, as recently concluded at this 
place, by Mr. Secretary Adams and Don Luis 
de Onis. 

As the treaty, though ratified on our part, 
will not be promulgated officially until it has 
also been ratified by the sovereign of Spain, 
we shall state the principal provisions, as dis 
tinctly as we have been able to ascertain 
them, of this important instrument. 

By this treaty, we understand that Florida, 
including all the claims of Spain to territory 
east of the Mississippi, is ceded in full sove- 
reignty to the United States. 

That the western boundary, between the 
territory of the United States and that of 
Spain, is adjusted as follows :—Beginning 
with the mouth of the Sabine river, and run- 
ning with the west bank thereof to the north. 
west limit of the state of Louisiana; thence 
by a direct line north to the Red river; thence 
along the south bank of that river to the one 
hundredth degree of longitude; thence on 
that meridian to the Arkansaw; and thence 
along the Arkansaw to its source, in the forty- 
second degree of north latitude ; and thence 
upon that parallel-to the Pacific. 

A sum, not exceeding five millions of dol- 
lars, is to be paid by the United States, out 
of the proceeds of the sales of lands in Flo- 
rida, or in stock or money, as the Congress 
may prescribe, to our own citizens, on -ac- 
count of spoliations and other injuries receiv- 
ed by them from the government of Spain, 
or from the governments of the colonies of 
Spain. 

To liquidate these claims, a board is to be 
constituted by the government of the United 
States, of American citizens, to consist of 
three commissioners, who are to make their 
report within three years. 

There is a mutual renunciation on the part 
of the two governments of further claims on 
each other for spoliations, &c. 

Spanish eitizens are to enjoy, on the prin- 
ciple of the Louisiana treaty, the same privi- 
leges as American citizens in the ports of St. 
Augustine and Pensacola, for the term of 
twelve years. 
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These are the essential provisions of the 
treaty, which is to take effect on the ex- 
change of the ratifications, within six months 
of the present date. 


Pennsylvania Legislature 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


LOAN BILL. 


Feb. 26.—In committee of the whole, the 
question was on Mr. Coulter’s motion to fill 
the blank in the bill authorizing the goverpor 
to procure on loan dollars with one mil- 
lion. Mr. C. withdrew his motion, not that 
he had altered his opinion of the propriety of 
the amount he had moved, but it did not seem 
to meet the approbation of a majority of the 
members, and he therefore withdrew it to 
save time. 

Mr. Lehman moved $600,000—and differ- 
ent sums were mentioned by other gentle- 
men. The question, however, was on filling 
the blank with the largest sum. 

Mr. Lehman, chairman of the committee on 
roads and inland navigation, opened the dis- 
cussion. He pointed out the policy of fos- 
tering the spirit of improvement, by grant- 
ing aid to the completion of great leading 
roads; unless this spirit was encouraged by 
the legislature, internal improvement would 
languish, the competition between this and 
the neighbouring states of New York and Ma- 
ryland would end, and the western people 
find a market at the metropolis of one or the 
other of these states. He adverted to the 
state of the resources of Pennsylvania, con- 
sisting of bank stock, which, if put into the 
market, would produce upwards of two and 
an half millions of dollars; money due the 
state for unpatented lands, amounting to two 
or three millions; stock in turnpikes and 
bridges, &c. that would improve in value as 
the state was improved: her resources 
amounted to seven or eight millions of dol- 
lars :—this was but a small sum compared 
with these resources; and it was not more 
than sufficient for roads aione, without taking 
into view the obstructions in the Ohio, the 
Susquehannah, and Delaware, and the all im- 
portant object of connecting the Susquelian- 
nah and Delaware by the Union Canal. 

The committee rose without filling the 
blank, after having refused Mr. L.’s motion, 
and also several smaller sums: some objec- 
tions being made to the present form of the 
bill; particularly that the appropriations were 
not sufficiently explicit. 


ahiscellanp. 


INDIANS. 


(The following feeling and eloquent picture 
‘of the wretched situatiom of the Indians, is 

















extracted from Mr. Hopkinson’s speech on 







































MR. HOPKINSON’S SPEECH. 


. 


the Seminole war, and is perhaps the finest 
passage in the whole speech, ‘which yields in 
excellence to none which that interesting sub- 
ject has drawn forth. ]} | 

I may say, however, that I presume the 
origin of this war is the same with all our In- 
dian wars. It lies deep beyond the power of 
eradication, in the mighty wrongs we have 
heaped upon the miserable nations of these 
lands. I cannot refuse them my heart-felt 
sympathy. Reflect upon what they were ; and 
look at them as they are. Great nations dwin- 
dled down into wandering tribes; and power- 
ful kings degraded to beggarly chiefs. Once 
the sole possessors of immeasurable wilds ; it 
could not have entered into their imagina- 
tion, that there was a force on earth to dis- 
turb their possessions, and overthrow their 
power. It entered not into their imagina- 
tion, that from beyond that great water, 
which to them was an impassable limit, there 
would come a race of beings to despoil them 
of their inheritance, and sweep them from 
the earth. Three hundred years have rolled 
into the bosom of eternity, since the“ white 
man put his foot on these silent shores; and 
every day, every hour, and every moment, 
has been marked with some act of cruelty 
and oppression. Imposing on the credulity 
of the ignorance of the abcrigines, and over- 
awing their fears by the use of instruments 
of death, of inconceivable terror, the stran- 
gers gradually established themselves, in- 
creasing the work of destruction, with the in-. 
crease of their strength. The tide of civili- 
zation, for so we call it, fed from its inex- 
haustible sources in Europe, as well as by its 
own means of augmentation, swells rapidly 
and presses on the savage. He retreats from 
forest to forest, from mountain to mountain, 
hoping, at every remove, he has left enough 
for his.invaders; and may enjoy in peace his 
new abode. But in vain: it is only in the 
grave, the last retreat of man, that he will 
find repose. He recedes before the swelling 
waters; the cry of his complaint becomes 
more distant and feeble, and soon will be 
heard no more. I hear, sir, of beneficent 
plans for civilizing the Indians, and securing 
their possessions to them. The great men 
who make these efforts will have the appro- 
bation of God and their own conscience ; but 
this will be all their success. I consider the 


‘fate of the Indian as inevitably fixed. He 


must perish. Lhe decree of extermination 
has long since gone forth; and the execution 
of it is in rapid progress. Avarice, sir, has 
counted their acres; and power, their force ; 
and avarice and power march on together to 
their destruction. You talk of the scalping 
knife; what is it to the liquid poison you 
pour down the throats of these wretched be- 
ings? You declaim against the murderous 
tomahawk ; what is it, in comparison with 
your arms, your discipline, your numbers? 
The contest is in vain; and equally vain are 
the efforts of a handful of benevolent men 
against such a combination of force, stimu- 











CULTURE OF TEA—HARD TIMES. 


lated by avarice, and the temptations of 
wealth. When, in the documents on your 
table, I see that, in this triumphant march of 
general Subknon, he meets, from time to time, 
(the only enemy he saw,) groups of old men 
and women, and children, gathering on the 
edge of a morass, their villages destroyed, 
their corn and prov isions carried off, house- 
less in the depth of winter, looking for death, 
alternately, to famine and the sword; my 
heart sickens at a scene so charged with 
wretchedness. To rouse us from a sympathy 
so deep, so irresistible, we are told of the 
scalping knife and the tomahawk; of our 
slaughtered women and children. We speak 
of these things, as if women and children 
were unknown to’ the Indians—as if they 
have no such beings amongst them—no such 
near and dear rel: ations; as if they belong 
only to us. [tis not so. The poor Indian 
mother crouching in her miserable wigwam, 
or resting under the broad canopy of hea- 
ven, presses her naked infant to her bosom, 
with as true and fond emotion as the fairest 
in our land; and her heart is torn with as 
keen anguish if it perish in her sight. 


[From the New York Commercial Advertiser. | 


LETTER IItf. 


TO DR. SAMUEL L- MITCHELL. 
On the Cultivation of Tea in the United States. 


Since writing my former letters on 
this subject, a fact has been announced 
in the newspapers which confirms my 
ideas, and may greatly facilitate the in- 
troduction of tea in the United States. 
We are told that the tea shrubs are now 
cultivated in France, in open air, and in 
quantity. It is well known that they 
were kept in many greenhouses in Eng- 
land, and France, where they thrived 
and flowered ; but they were deemed too 
valuable to be trusted out of doors in win- 
ter, The experiment has now been made, 
and has succeeded: tea will therefore 
become, in a few years, an indigenous 
article in Europe. 

The difficulty of procuring the tea 
shrubs from the north of China is now 
removed. We may get them from France 
at once in pots. Let them be carried at 
first as far south as possible in the United 
States, say in Georgia or Carolina. The 
situation that will best suit them will be, 
in the midland districts, between the 
hills and the swamps. ‘Lhey may after- 
wards be gradually removed further 
north, when well naturalized. The Agri- 
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cultural Society of Charleston oucht to 
be foremost in trying the experiment. 

It appears that some writers consider 
the green tree shrub as an evergreen: 
This, however, is the only species worth 
attending to at first, owing to the greater 
value of green teas. The various sorts 
may be prepared by the usual manipula- 
tion. The American soil may also giv: 
birth to peculiar sorts. The Chinese 
give a flavour to some sorts with the 
powdered flowers of Magnolia and Ca- 
mellia. We may imitate it with our 
Magnolia, and many other highly scent- 
ed flowers, natives of our w oods or gar- 
dens. 

C.S. Rarinesqur, Botanist. 


New York, Feb. 20, 1819. 


[From the Albany Daily Advertiser. | 
HARD TIMES. 


To the honourable the Legislature. 


“ Over-trading is the true and the 
sole cause of the pressure for money 
which has been so general and of so 
long continuance. 

“Every body knows, that, at the close 
of the late war—from the exhaustion of 
foreign products and manufactures, con- 
sequent upon the war and the long pre- 
ceding train of non-importation and non- 
intercourse—folks seemed to think it 
would be next to impossible to supply 
the demand.” 

“ The consequence was that the whole 
country was soon literally flooded with 
every article of foreign product and ma- 
nufacture. Herds of traders flock down 
to the seaports and large cities; there 
the merchants are anxious to sell at the 
existing high prices produced by all this 
unnatural excitement; this effect is in- 
creased by a swarm of new traders who, 
commencing without capital, are obliged 
to sell quick to enable them to meet 
their engagements ; credit is therefore 
given to. any body who will buy and 
who brings a few country bank notes in 
his hand to make a partial payment in 
advance and help the sellers to meet the 
engagements of the day; prices are still 

more blown up by the increased activity 
of competition in the country buyers ; 
and thé final result is, an incalculable 
amount of engagements. ‘The business 
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of five years has been done in one, and 
consequently the debts of five concen- 
trated in one. Every merchant knows 
the mischief of a large amount of pay- 
ments meeting together at one time. 
The effect is the same in the business of 
the whole community. 

“How exactly is this course of things 
described in the following passage from 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations :—(vol. 1. p. 
305.] 


‘It [the complaint of a scarcity of money] |). 


is sometimes general through a whole mer- 
cantile town and the country inits neighbour- 
hood. Over-trading is the common cause of 
it. Sober men, whose projects have been 
disproportioned to their capitals, are as likely 
to have neither wherewithal to buy money, 
nor credit to borrow it, as prodigals whose 
expense has been disproportioned to their re- 
venue. Before their projects can be brought 
to bear, their stock is gone, and their credit 
with it. They run about every where to bor- 
row money, and every body tells them they 
have none to lend. Even such general com- 
plaints of the scarcity of money ‘do not al- 
ways prove thatthe usual number of gold and 
silver pieces are not circulating in the coun- 
try, but that many people want those pieces, 
who have nothing to give forthem. When 
the profits of trade happen to be greater 
than ordinary, over-trading becomes a gene- 
ral error both among great and small dealers. 
They do not always send more money abroad 
than usual, but they buy upon credit, both at 
home and abroad, an unusual quantity of 
goods, which they send to some distant mar- 
ket, in hopes that the returns will come in be- 
fore the demand for payment. The demand 
comes before the returns, and they have no- 
thing at hand with which they can either pur- 
chase money, or give solid security for bor- 
rowing. It is not any scarcity of gold and 
silver, but the difficulty which such people 
find in borrowing, and which their creditors 
find in getting payment, that oocasions the 
general complaint of the scarcity of money.’ 


“ How evidently also are the distresses 
of our country in consequence of this 
course of things, when considered in 
connection with the following charac- 
teristics inherent in and inseparably at- 
tached to circulating medium! The scar- 
city or plenty of money always depends 
on two things: 1. The degree of brisk- 
ness of trade—2. The degree of confi- 
dence. 

“ 1, When trade is brisk, as the pur- 
chases and sales are numerous, circu- 
lation must be proportionately rapid.— 
The trader who supplies the consumer, 
receives a sum of money for goods; he 
immediately pays it to some one or more 
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of his creditors; who again pay it to their 
creditors; and so on, passing through in- 
numerable hands; and thus a vast num- 
ber of engagements are cancelled. This 
very city, the present winter, strikingly 
illustrates the truth and the vast magni- 
tude of this principle. You cannot go 
into a store in the city but it shall be 
exemplified to you by every man’s com- 
plaint—that, from the unfavourableness 
of the winter to trade, he gets nothing 
from sales'and nothing from collections. 
The principle is equally applicable to 
the trade in produce as to imported ar- 
ticles. 

“2, Again—when confidence is great, 
credit will, ina great measure, supply 
the place of money. But if credit is 
low, debtors are pressed; many want to 
borrow, whilst every body wants his 
money for his own purposes; few new 
credits are given; almost every sale is 
for cash down; much of the circulat- 
ing medium is withdrawn, whilst a 
greater amount than usual is really ne- 
cessary to transact the usual amount of 
business. 

“ Now apply these principles to the 
state of things during the three years 
following the peace. Overloaded stores 
all over the country; consumers all sup- 
plied; ten-fold the ordinary amount of 
debts to pay; no collections to be made; 
many totally bad debts from insolvency! 
Are not these facts familiar to every 
member of your honourable body? Need 
we then resort to “the agitations in 
Spanish America,” “ the conversion of 
money into articles of luxury,” “ the 
exportation of specie to Asia,” or “ the 
increase of banking institutions,” for an 
explanation of the public distress. 

“ JUSTIZA.” 


BOTANIC GARDEN.: 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Pennsylvania Botanic 
Garden, held pursuant to public notice 


|at the Merchant’s Coffee House, March 


Ist, 1819, J. R. Paxson in the chair, and 
T. P. M‘Mahon, secretary, the judges 
declared the following gentlemen duly 
elected directors for the ensuing year, 
viz. 

Dr. Jonas Preston, Isaac C. Jones, R. 








Haines, Zac. Collins, Dr. J. Cleaver, Jos. 
Cloud, Simon Gratz. B. Tucker, Josh. 
Longstreth, A. Eckfeldt, W. M. Waims- 
ley, J. R. Paxson, and Thomas P. M‘Ma- 
hon. 

The following report of the directors 
of the past year, was received, read, and 
ordered to be published, together with 
the proceedings of this meeting: 


To the Stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Botanic Garden. 


The Directors respectfully report— 
That soon after the commencement of 
the past official year, they appointed a 
committee to ascertain whether and 
where a lot of ground could be procured 
suitable for the location of the garden. 

Having viewed and examined several 
situations, the gentlemen entrusted with 
that duty, reported that in their opinion, 
a site no more eligible offered than a 
section of land at the northwest corner 
of the Ridge road and Francis’ lane, con- 
taining about twelve acres, affording va- 
riety of soil in good condition, with a 
fine southern aspect and at a convenient 
distance from the city. Upon due deli- 
beration, the Board resolved to make the 
purchase for the sum of $20,000. From 
the fands at their disposal, they have 
paid $10,000, and are obligated to dis- 
charge the remaining half part in the en- 
suing fourth month (April). Even at the 
present depressed prices of real estate, 
the Board believe that a greater sum 
could be obtained for the lot than they 
have given for it. To liquidate the re- 
maining instalment, recourse must be 
hac to loan, or involve the necessity of 
sale. But it is on every account most 
to be desired, that the premises should 
remain unincumbered with debt, and be 
retained for the purposes of the establish- 
ment. They therefore trust, that among 
the citizens of Philadelphia, there will 
be found to be a disposition to contribute 
to the stock of the institution so as to 
enable the Directors to complete the 
purchase. The Directors conceive that 
for this expectation, they are not desti- 
tute of reasonable confidence, since it is 
their pleasure to witness many noble in- 
stitutions in the city of Philadelphia, 
which have been reared and supported 
by the liberality, taste, and beneficence 
of its inhabitants, the existence of which 
gives to this metropolis, a distinguished 
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pre-eminence and honourable character, 
in its aspect at home and from abroad. 
The science of Borany, whether it be 
regarded as substantially important in 
an Jgricultural point of view; highly es- 
sential in Med?cine; peculiarly interest- 
ing in the embellishments which it af- 
fords; or esteemed as a study which can- 


not but tend to exalt our admiration of 


the character and attributes of the AL- 
MIGHTY AUTHOR AND GOVERNOR OF THE 
WORLD, has claims upon the patronage 
of every class in the community. To 
their fellow citizens, therefore, the ap- 
peal ig made, to extend assistance to an 
object which will most effectually give 
to that science “a local habitation and a 
name,” hitherto denied to it, in the sci- 
entific and opulent city of Philadelphia. 


Jonas Preston, President. 
Attest, Revsen Haines, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 2d mo. 25th, 1819. 


See 
ee 


[From the London News. | 


Thoughts on the State of England. 


The reign of George III. consists, with 
slight intermissions of repose, or rather 


of breathing time, of half a century of 


wars. T'wo generations of mankind have 
been staked and sacrificed on an unprin- 
cipled contest against the liberty of na- 
tions, as founded upon the advanced po- 
sitions of general knowledge, and ex- 
tended influence df intellectual improve- 
ment. The gross and barbarous con- 
trasts, between the maxims of govern- 
ment and the opinions of the people, as 
regarded more or less through the whole 
of Europe, cannot be denied nor dis- 
ouised. We may cover over the crater 
of the volcano with flowers—but the 
principle of combustion that slumbers 
beneath, proceeds uninterruptedly in its 
generic process. War teaches the art 
of war; the defeat of to-day carries with 
it the attainment of to-morrow’s revenge. 
Cast a reflecting eye for a moment over 
the gigantic colonial power of Great Bri- 
tain! Our dominion in North America, 
and the West Indies, is destined hourly 
to melt and merge in the growing 
strength and influence of America.— 
One generation of men, in this England 
of the West, have attained a power 
which had never been consolidated by 
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centuries in other times. At one pe- 
riod of the present king’s reign, North 
America is his colony, subject to his 
sway, swelling his dominion, pouring its 
riches into his revenue. This very co- 
lony is now the example and argument 
of rational liberty to the whole world. 
South America is running the same fiery 
ordeal; and whatever be the ultimate 
fate of Europe, the indestructible prin- 
ciple of liberty has raised a beacon to 
the human race, on the finest portion of 
the habitable globe. Here is one im- 
mense change in the condition of hu- 
manity effected in the present reign, 
and through the very means which were 
meant to extinguish liberty forever.— 
Look at our eastern empire !—Who 
shall ever write the history of those 
bloody wars, carried on in the wastes 
and wildernesses of that distant region! 
Fifty millions of human beings have 
there for years been hunted as lawful 
prey to their conquerors in the indis- 
criminate chase of death. No! Europe, 
humbled in its fortunes, whether bleed- 
ing beneath the sword, or ignobly perish- 
ing in the festering rottenness of a 
patched and pyebald peace, might be 
thrown from its bias by one faithful re- 
cord of the slaughters of the once peace- 
ful and happy Hindostan. This is a 
story that may never be told. In the 
charges against a lord Hastings, of for- 
mer times, we may possibly have a 
climpse of the blasting index to that 
bloody book. The partial exposition of 
this system of iniquity may, one day or 
other, appal our nature with a view of 
what the splendour of nations sometimes 
consists. How dearly, alas! do the 
British people pay for this vaunted 
‘glory of empire! How little do they 
know of the real merits of the expen- 
diture of that lavish revenue which ‘is 
extracted from their toil, and which is 
from time to time demanded in the 
House of Commons for the emergencies 
of our eastern empire! When we talk 
of our monopolies in commerce, of silks, 
teas, and spices; of the dependencies 
of the continent of Europe on this great 
empire, for the richness of fashion and 


the luxuries of the tea table—we do, in- 
deed, 


Draw, with idle spider strings, 
Most pond’rous and substantial things. 
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STATE OF ENGLAND. 


Every war in the east terminates with 
extended dominion on our part: and 
this very increasing extent has been fore- 
boded, from the earliest stages of our 
settlement there, as the most dangerous 
tendency of the state of things in that 
quarter uf the world. A well managed 
defence becomes more and more im- 
practicable ; and we are, in every con- 
test, beating the natives into the skill 
and science of European tactics. Every 
battle gives depth, solidity, and vigour, 
to the blackening. mass of deadly re- 
venge, which slumbers like a thunder 
cloud over our heads, in that devoted 
country. A day of retribution will 
come—the English, as a people, will 
have to disclaim the cruelty and wick- 
edness which was practised against an 
unoffending portion of the human race, 
by a‘tyrannical order of things, over 
which they had no efficient control. 
Here, if we take a view of the reign 
of George III. the superficial politician 
may dwell on the glory of conquest, and 
the riches of dominion; but the philoso- 
pher and the historian of other times 
will call things by their right names, and 
will not shrink from tracing the “ de- 
cline and fall of Britain,” to the absurd 
and monstrous thirst of gain, which 
equally lost her the east and the west; 
“the wings,” as they were termed by a 
celebrated statesman, which bore her 
high above all other nations, to fame, 
riches, and prosperity! Look at Spain. 
What have her mountains of gold and 
her mines of diamonds done for her? 
They have been transformed into the 
very instruments of her fall. England 
at this moment comprehends within her- 
self the extremes of magnificence and 
misery.—Luxury is debasing one portion 
of society; and poverty and oppression 
the other. Their influences meet. Their 
reaction must either be through reform 
or revolution. Our sapient rulers seem 
to make‘a merit of holding public opi- 
nion in high contempt; and the reign 
which commenced with the activity of 
every false principle of human policy— 
which in its progress has desolated all 
corners of the earth—and waged a cease- 
less war against liberty under every ar- 
tifice that can disfigure the purposes of 
men—is now verging to its close, under 
the auspices of peace abroad, and war 





against public opinion at home. 





' 
fFrom the American Journal of Science.] 


Fulminating Silver. 


Chemists are too well acquainted with 
the tremendous energy of this prepara- 
tion, to make any comment upon its 

owers necessary. Unhappily, however, 
it is now made a subject of amusement ; 
it is prepared for sale by those who know 
nothing of it, except as a nostrum, and 
it is bougirt by others who have not even 
this degree of knowledge. It is true it 
is put up in small quantities, in the little 
toys called torpedoes, and, if exploded 
one by one, they will ordinarily do no 
harm ; but as they fall into the hands of 
children, we ‘can never be secure that 
they will be discreetly used. 

A very severe accident, from the un- 
expected explosion of this substance, oc- 
curred some years since in the laboratory 
of Yale College. (See Bruce’s Journal, 
vol. I, p. 163.) And, notwithstanding 
that this occurrence was well known in 
New Haven, the same accident, only 
under a severer form, has again occurred 
in that town. 

A man who had bought the secret o' 
making fulminating silver, had prepared 
as much as resulted from. the solution of 
one ounce and a half. Apparently, in a 
oreat measure, unaware of the nature of 
the preparation, he had placed it, unmix- 
ed with any thing, on an earthen plate, 
which stood on a table ; his wife and chil- 
dren being around, he sat down to distri- 
bute the powder upon several papers 
which he had prepared for the purpose ; 
sand and shot are mixed with the pow- 
der in the papers for the purpose of .giv- 


ing momentum, and of producing attri- | 


tion when the torpedo is thrown, in or- 
der to ensure its explosion. Probably 
also the sand, looking not very unlike 
the powder, may be intended to screen 
it from view, and thus to preserve the 
secret, should the papers be opened. The 
unhappy man no sooner tonched the ful- 
minating silver with a knife, than it ex- 
ploded with its usual violence; the table 
was split in two; blood issued copiously 
from every part of his face, not from 
wounds, for it does not appear that the 
fragments hit him, but, according to the 
opinion of a competent, judge, the blood 
was actually forced throug) the pores of 
the skin. by the power of the explosion, 
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which very nearly destroyed his eyes, 
He suffered immensely, but now, at the 
end of eight months, sees partially with 
one eye, but the other is nearly, if not 
quite, destroyed. 

Should not the tampering with such 
dangerous substances by ignorant people 
be prevented by Jaw ? 

In a late lecture in the laboratory of 
Yale College, some fulminating silver, 
on the point of a knife, was in the act of 
being put upon a copper-plate connected 
with one pole of a galvanic battery in ac- 
tive operation, the other pole was not 
touched by the experimenter; but it 
seems that the influence which was com- 
municated through the floor of the room 
was suilicient instantly to explode the 
powder, as soon as the knife touched the 
copper-plate ; the knifeblade was broken 
in two, and one half of it thrown toa dis- 
tance among the audience. 

Recently also, we are informed, in one 
of the foreign journals, that a man in 
England, who accidentally trod on a 
quantity of fulminating silver, had his 
foot nearly destroyed by the explosion. 





[FROM THE UNION. ] 


A severe epigram upon Burke is attri- 
buted to the pen of the late lord Ellen- 
borough. It was enclosed in a cover, 
and presented to Burke, as he was about 
to open one of the principal charges 
against Mr. Hastings, in the high court of 
parliament. 

Oft have we wonder’d that on Irish ground, 
No poisonous reptile has e’er yet been found; 
kKkeveal’d the secret stands of Nature’s work— 
She sav’d her venom to create a Burke! 


This bitter effusion, on his perusing it, 
was observed to have a momentary effect 
on the nerves and countenance of the 
illustrious manager. With an air of 
blended indignation and contempt he 
tore it in pieces, and scattered the frag- 
ments about the hall. The stanza, how- 
ever, was impressed on his memory, and 
subsequently repeated by him to some 
friends with an air of jocularity. 





A gentleman who has devoted much 
of his time-to agricultural pursuits, has 
assured us that he has made frequent ex- 


| periments on his apple erchard, and he 
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174 LAUNCH OF COLUMBUS. 


has never known the experiment, which 
we shall now state, to fail in a single in- 
stance. His orchard contains a great va- 
riety of apple trees, some trees bearing 
very sweet, some very acid fruit, and 
others partaking of both these properties. 
He declares that in the vernal season, 
when his trees are in full blossom, he has 
frequently taken the farina from one tree, 
for example, where the fruit is very 
sweet, and deposited it on the flowers 
of a particular branch of another, tree 
whose fruit is extremely acid. The ap- 
ples of that particular branch will, he as- 
sures us, combine these two properties 
for that season, and by this simple pro- 
cess, he asserts, that he can easily pro- 
vide himself, for that season, with ap- 
ples perfectly to his taste, which he con- 
siders a much more expeditious and 
equally as certain a process as that of 
grafting. We mention this fact for the 
information of those of our country 
friends who may be disposed hereafter 


to try this simple experiment. 
Journal of the Times. 


{From the Delaware Watchman. ] 


The bill passed at the late session of 
the legislature for regulating the prac- 
tice of medicine: in this state, provides, 
that there shall be appointed triennially 
by the General Assembly three gentle- 
men of medical science in each county 
of the state, to be styled examiners, 
whose duty it shall be to examine candi- 
dates for medical practice, and report 
upon their competency. 





[From the National Intelligencer, March 2.]} 
Launch of the Columbus. 


At a quarter before twelve o’clock yester- 
day, and about an hour later than was ex- 
pected, the noble ship of the line Columbus 
glided from its bed, at the navy yard in this 
city, in the most majestic style, in the pre- 
sence of many thousands of spectators, who, 
in despite of unfavourable weather, had as- 
sembled to witness this interesting scene. 
‘The occasion was robbed of much of its byil- 
liance by the state of the weather ; but it lost 
none of its intrinsic grandeur. The vessel 
was greeted, on its descent, by a national sa- 
lute from the artillery, by patriotic airs from 
the band of the marine corps, and by the 
shouts of thousands of Columbians, gathered 
together from every quarter of the union, 











Among the spectators were the President, 
many Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, the heads of departments, the princi- 
pal officers of the government resident here, 
officers of the army and navy, strangers and 
foreigners. 

It is a very general impression, that a more 
beautiful launch was never witnessed in any 
country. 

This is said to be one of the finest vessels 
ever built, and to confer credit on the skill 
and attention of our naval architects. It will 
not be long before the Columbus bears the 
national banner on the ocean, under the 
charge of some one of our most distinguished 
naval commanders. 

We are pleased that the name of the right- 
ful discoverer of the shores of this country, 
and whose name, perhaps, our country ought 
distinctively to bear, has been conferred on 
the first line of battle ship built in this Dis- 
trict, the finest vessel ever launched in the 
United States, and perhaps in the world. 








BZiterature and AHcience. 





A London paper announces the fol- 
lowing books in the press :— 


t 

Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic 
Regions, by Capt. John Ross, commander 
of the expedition; to be published in Ja- 
nuary. 

An account of a Voyage in search of 
a North West Passage, &c. by Edward 
Sabine, Esq. F.R.S.; to be published 
early in the spring. 

Narrative of an attempt to discover a 
passage over the North Pole, to Beh- 
ring’s Straits, by Capt. David Buchan, 
commander of H.M. ships Dorothea 
and Trent; to be published in February. 


[FROM THE JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS.} 


Remains of a Mammoth. 


A fisherman of Philipsbourg, on the 
Rhine, lately drew up in his net the foot 
and the omoplate of a mammoth. These 
curious remains were sent to the king of 
Baden’s cabinet of natural history at 
Carlsruhe. 


Ancient Model of Measures. 


A model has been discovered at Pom- 
peli, which served to fix the measures 
both for solids and fluids. It consists 
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of larger and smaller cylinders, with in- 
scriptions. ‘There is an inscription on 
the outside of the stone which states, 
that it was made by order of the Decem- 
virs.. M. Romanelli has recognized the 
measures, mentioned by the Roman au- 
thors, under the names of Modius, Se- 
mimodius, Trimodius, Amphora, Con- 
cius, Hemina, Libra, and Quartarius. 
This valuable relic is deposited in the 
museum at Portici. 


Lithovasa. 


The Oolite, or freestone found at Bath, 
is very soft and porous, is easily pene- 
trated by, and absorbs a considerable 
quantity of, water. It has of late been 
formed into wine-coolers and butter-jars 
in place of the common biscuit ware, and 
from the facility with which the water 
passes through it, so as to admit of eva- 
poration at the surface, it succeeds very 
well. The most ingenious application 
of this stone is in the formation of circu- 
lar pyramids, having a number of grooves 
cut one above the other on its surface ; 
these pyramids are soaked in water, and 
a small hole made in the centre filled; 
salad seed is then sprinkled in the 
grooves, and being supplied with water 
from the stone, vegetates, and in the 
course of some days produces a crop of 
salad ready to be placed on the table. 
The hole should be filled with’ water 
daily, and when one crop is plucked, the 
seeds are brushed out and another sown. 
They are sold at 448, Strand. 


Ship discovered in the earth in Africa. 


A singular discovery has been made 
in the south of Africa, about ten miles 
north of Cape Town: Whilst digging in 
the earth a piece of timber was found 
buried, which on being traced, led to the 
complete disinterment of a ship, or other 
large vessel that was buried some feet 
beneath the surface. The wood is in ex- 
cellent preservation, and appears to be 
cedar. A more complete account of this 
extraordinary circumstance is shortly 
expected. 


em 


Venus de Medicis. 


The statue which was made by Canova 
to replace the original Venus de Medi- 
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cis in the gallery at Florence, when re- 
moved by the French to Paris, is now 
in the possession of the marquis of Lans- 
downe. It is considered as one of tl» 
finest works of Canova, and equal in 
beauty to the original. The ancient Ve- 
nus has been restored to Florence, and 
is now in the Palazzo Pitti. 


—— 


Mew Barometer. 


A new barometer has lately been in- 
vented by Mr. Adie, of Dumfries. It is 
described as being more portable than 
the common barometer, and less liable 
to accident. The moveable column is 
oil enclosing in a tube a portion of nitro- 
gen, which changes its bulk according to 
the density of the atmosphere. This is 
something like the common air thermo- 
meter. 


Alkali from Potatoe Stalks. 


The attention of the people of Ireland 
has been called to the extraction of pot- 
ash from potatoe stalks. Processes for 
that purpose have been commenced, and 


they promise to produce in that part of 


the British dominions a most important 
article of trade. It is calculated that 
350,000 acres of land are annually culti- 
vated with potatoes; these would pro- 
duce 46,875 tons of potash, which, at 
£20. per ton, would amount to £937,500. 
per annum. 








Poetrp. 


[The following is from a MS. Poem about 
to be published by Mr. Charles Mead.] 





nae 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


From the drear north, where snowy moun, 
tains lie, 
And boreal gales breathe forth the chilling 
sigh, 
To tropic climes, where tepid breezes blow, 
And verdure blooms in spring’s eternal glow; 
Proud Mississippi rolls his winding way 
From clime to clime, to mingle with the sea. 
Through fenny worlds, wide plains and lonely 
woods, 
Thechiefand sov’reign of unnumber’d floods.” 
Superior regions yonder stream divides, 
Than where descend the Amazonean tides. 
In lands remote, the swelling torrents rise 
From lakes and pools, beneath the northern 
skies ; 
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Where o’er the hills and vales, drear winter 
throws 

His icy fetters, and his fleecy snows ; 

And chains the floods, till spring returning 
smiles, 

And breathes benignly o’er the western 
wilds. 

When warmer gales dissolve the frozen stores, 

To swell the torrents o’er the southern shores. 

Converging streams, from distant sources 

hurl’d, 

United roll o’er half the western world ; 

Swift and impetuous flows the yearly tide, 

Indignant at the shores of either side ; 

Grove-crested hills from their foundations 
driv’n, 

To lonely vales, and wat’ry plains are giv’n. 

The cumb’rous trees the tempest shook in 
vain, 

Are headlong drifted to the swelling main ; 

Ocean receives those products of the west, 

And floatsthe graceless tributes on his breast. 

Thou chief of streams, what grand displays 

are thine ! 

What lovely prospects from thy margins 
shine ! 

In thy meand’ring mazy courses smile, 

Ten thousand charms from ev’ry sylvan isle. 


’ Of greater length than Wolga or the Nile, 


Is yonder river; and as rich the soil 

Upon its shores, as where the Nile expands 

O’er Ethiopean, or Egyptian lands. 

Its shady banks at present wild and rude, 

Appear design’d for pensive solitude. 
MeEap. 

* The grand features of North America are 
chiefly formed by its immense rivers; of 
which the Mississippi appears the most con- 
spicuous. From its great length, vast and 
numerous tributary streams, it may be con- 
sidered as the most important river on the 
globe. Draining the waters from a country 
of greater extent than that which circum- 
scribes the, sources of any other river; and 
being the grand outlet for the surplus pro- 
ductions-of a portion of the earth highly fa- 
voured with soil and climate ; and capable of 
supporting a greater number of inhabitants 
than the whole population of Europe ; it pre- 
sents an unrivalled channel for the display of 
future wealth and commerce. 

This majestic river is often. the subject of 
the traveller’s remarks and the geographer’s 
inquiry.—But the stranger, on first visiting it, 
is somewhat disappointed in finding the aver- 
age breadth of its regular channel something 
jess than nine hundred yards.—But when he 
views it in the highest elevation of its annual 
rise, spreading its waters over its marginal 
plains from Missouri to the gulf of Mexico; 
and forming-a medial width of its entire sur- 
face of nearly twenty miles; and emptying 
into the sea more than half a million tons of 
water per minute, he readily admits it as the 
chief of rivers. 

+ No river in the world appears to make 
such encroachments on its banks as the Mis- 
sissippi. It not unfrequently happens that 
acres of ground covered with trees of an en- 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


ormous growth are undermined by the cur. 
rent and precipitated into the river. The 
trees are promiscuously strewed along the 
shores, and many of them drifted into the 
sea. Where those encroachments are made, 
objects peculiarly interesting present them- 
selves. In some places where the bank has 
fallen in, the trees of the largest size are left 
standing upright, with their tops lowered to 
the roots of those that stand upon the unmo- 
lested soil. Others having sunk forty or fifty 
feet from their former foundations, rest their 
trunks upon the edge- of the bank. And 
where the river has not yet fully accomplish- 
ed its works of devastation, we are presented 
with banks partly undermined feebly sup- 
porting a heavy burthen of trees; the roots 
of which, projecting over the water, portend 
their fall at no distant period. 

The principal obstructions to the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, consist of immense 
rafts of trees deposited along its shores ; many 
of them the growth of another climate, half 
buried in the sediment of the river, and moul- 
dered by the corroding hand of time, present 
themselves as objects of considerable anti- 
quity. The greatest accumulation of timber 
on the waters of the Mississippi, is found on 
the Atchafalya, the largest outlet from the ri- 
ver above New Orleans. This vast collec- 
tion of wood forms a natural bridge over the 
Atchafalya, and covers its surface at least ten 
miles. Mr. Darby, who has given the most 
satisfactory topographical and statistical de- 
scription of Louisiana of any work now ex- 
tant, estimates the quantity of wood in this 
vast collection to be 286,784,000 solid feet, or 
2,240,500 cords ; and to this more than 50,000 
cords may be considered as the annual aug- 
mentation. 
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(CP Editors of newspapers forwarded to 
us, are particularly requested to direct them 
to Littell & Henry, or to the National Recorder. 
After spending much time and pains in deli- 
berating upon a title, we at last chose one 
which so nearly resembles another published 
in this city as to cause frequent mistakes in 
their delivery from the post-office. When 
this paper commenced, we sent two or three 
numbers to those with whom we wished to 
exchange, and have continued to send to all 
who reciprocated. 
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